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Foreign Language the Elementary School 
EDWARD ALLEN 


Mr. Allen, associate professor education, teaches the 
Department Education and the University School 
Ohio State University. 


article and the one that follows, Alexander Fra- 
zier, introduce the subject teaching foreign language the 
elementary school. The May issue the will carry 
article the Modern Language Study sponsored the Center 
for School Experimentation Ohio State and one the Colum- 
bus schools’ program teaching foreign language radio. 


opay Americans are serving all the world the armed 

forces and diplomatic corps and businessmen, technical 

assistants, and teachers. More persons are traveling abroad 

and large groups from foreign countries are visiting America. 

this trend toward foreign travel continues, the need strengthen 
our linguistic ability becomes increasingly clear. 

Psychologists have pointed out for many years that ado- 
lescence not the best time learn foreign language. Adoles- 
cents tend use their rational and conceptual faculties their 
approach language: they want analyze and decode every- 
thing they hear and see. addition, they are inhibited about 
producing sounds that are alien them. They are conformists 
their speech habits and are reluctant identify themselves 
with foreign peoples. 

make matters worse, language instruction most high 
schools and colleges substandard. Old-fashioned grammar- 
translation methods have been perpetuated from one generation 
the next. High language teachers may teach the 
textbook and think terms lessons covered; modern 
languages may taught, like Latin and Greek, dead lan- 
guages. addition, the traditional two-year period allotted 
the study foreign language wholly inadequate. When most 
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people who have had two three years language high 
school are asked they can speak read it, they usually reply, 
“No, but can conjugate few verbs.” 

Theodore Andersson, well-known authority the teach- 
ing foreign language the elementary school, wrote, 
living language definition spoken language,” and “The 
natural way learn language learn its sounds before 
learning its written symbols. This what infant does, partly 
imitating sounds heard around him, partly playing with 
sounds invents. The phonetic potentialities the small 
child are almost can imitate sounds perfectly and 
not self-conscious about producing them. addition, his hear- 
ing acuity reaches its peak elementary-school age. 

English parents living India marvel the capacity their 
children learn the language the country. “It common 
experience the District Bengal hear English children 
three four years old who have been born the country con- 
versing freely different times with their parents English, 
with their ayahs (nurses) Bengali, with the garden-coolies 
Santali, and with the house-servants Hindustani.” Their par- 
ents, the other hand, learn “with the aid munshi (teacher) 
and much laborious effort just sufficient Hindustani compre- 
hend what the house-servants are saying (provided they not 
speak too quickly).” 

not unusual for these parents send for English 
child four five act interpreter when they are unable 
understand what their servants are telling them. “Children 
must therefore possess capacity, not based ‘intelligence,’ 
intuitively placing the correct meanings spoken sounds, ca- 
pacity which they retain certain age, but, the majority 
instances, lose altogether they approach adult 


year the University School Ohio State University started 
teaching Spanish the fifth grade. Stanley Sapon from the 
Department Romance Languages met with the children twenty 
minutes each day. Professor Sapon, although American-born, 
speaks Spanish without accent. The children imitated him 
perfectly and conversed with him fluently. One day brought 


1“The Teaching Foreign Languages the Elementary School.” Boston: 
Heath and Company, 1953, pp. 11. (Lithoprinted). 

“On the Intuitive Capacity Children Understand Spoken 
Language,” British Journal Psychology, (July, 1925), pp. 53-55. 
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class woman from Argentina who did not speak word 
English. She and the children had pleasant conversation and 
she was amazed the rapidity with which they answered her 
questions flawless Spanish. The next day Professor Sapon told 
the children that this woman knew English. They were 
astonished because this fact had not occurred them; they had 
communicated with her naturally. 

Professor Sapon concluded that the experience expressing 
ideas another people’s language—the experience communi- 
cating with foreign persons with Americans who have near- 
native command foreign language—offers enough educa- 
tional value warrant place the elementary-school program, 
along with language arts, social studies, music, and art. The 
awareness language and its immediate use exchanging ideas 
with people from other parts the world very rewarding 
experience for elementary-school children. 


the most important single event introducing foreign 
languages our public elementary schools was the organi- 
zation 1953 the National Conference the Role Foreign 
Languages American Schools. This Conference, made possible 
largely through the efforts Earl McGrath, the United States 
Commissioner Education that time, brought together some 
350 educators and interested laymen from variety fields. 

Since then, many communities all over the United States, 
groups parents, teachers, administrators, and civic leaders 
have been studying the possibilities giving children the 
elementary school the opportunity learn foreign language. 
The result that today languages are being studied more 
children the elementary schools than students our col- 
leges and universities. Dramatic results have been attained the 
places where interest strong and the elementary-school staff sets 
carefully planned program with provisions for continuity, 
integrated learnings, budget employ qualified teachers, and 
adequate time the curriculum. 

some schools linguists who have also specialized elemen- 
tary education are doing the teaching. others the high school- 
foreign language teacher has part her teaching load reduced 
that she can teach part time the elementary school. cer- 
tain school systems, groups elementary-school teachers are 
studying foreign languages special workshops Saturday 
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mornings the evenings. college professors may volun- 
tarily teach the elementary schools effort launch ex- 
perimental programs. still others, languages are offered regu- 
larly television radio. 

most programs the foreign language taught from fifteen 
twenty minutes daily. may offered every pupil during 
the school day, may given interested selected 
group before after school. 

One the outstanding programs the country Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey, where the school board decided several years 
ago hire language specialist who was also excellent ele- 
mentary-school teacher. The results were good that the staff 
has increased seven eight, and all the children the elemen- 
tary schools learn either French Spanish. Those who are able 
and interested may continue this study throughout the junior 
high school and into college. They speak the language fluently 
the elementary school but not learn read and write until 
junior high school. 


and linguists are presently developing testing in- 
struments evaluate the achievements elementary-school 
children studying foreign languages. Their task devise tests 
measure the attitudes children have toward foreign peoples 
and the aural-oral audio-lingual progress the children, since 
the emphasis the spoken language. There are good tests 
measure reading comprehension but very few which measure 
oral performance. 

One study the University Chicago elementary school 
revealed that children completing one year’s study French 
the elementary school achieved higher scores the Cooperative 
Test French than ninth and tenth graders who had completed 
year’s study the language. This particularly significant 
since the test designed measure reading, vocabulary, and 
grammar rather than the aural-oral skills which the elementary- 
school children excelled. 

the findings the University Chicago study are all 
indicative, young children can derive considerable benefit from 
foreign-language instruction. Further, teachers can help chil- 
dren understand other peoples better and appreciate the 
contributions other cultures, they may small way help- 
ing build more peaceful world. 


How Concerned Are about Foreign 
Language the Elementary School? 


ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


Mr. Frazier director the Center for School Experimentation 
Ohio State University. 


following instructions accompanied list questions 
sent out the winter 1959-60 150 Ohio educators: 


How concerned are about foreign language the elemen- 
tary school? This instrument attempt find out. 

None these questions can answered ‘yes’ ‘no.’ They 
represent various areas concern. 

What are asking you encircle number that will 
indicate the extent which this particular question may have con- 
cerned you. For example, you have not thought about given ques- 
tion, encircle ‘o.’ you have thought about lot, perhaps you would 
encircle ‘5.’ And on. 

expect come with kind ‘worry quotient’ for the dif- 
ferent questions which may tell what aspects this whole area 
foreign language most need studied further. 


The questionnaire was attempt validate the writer’s belief 
that the extension foreign-language instruction into the elemen- 
tary school was coming regarded curriculum personnel 
the state one their major problems. 

The questions were reviewed and suggestions for their im- 
provement were made number members the elementary- 
education division the Department Education the College 
Education Ohio State University. The final set questions 
read follows: 


Need. From many sources, have heard the new need for 
Americans learn foreign languages well for today’s world and for 
tomorrow’s. How concerned are that this need will great 
enough justify our including foreign language instruction the 
elementary school? 

How realistic assume that the practical use foreign 
language for most Americans will more important than the general 
cultural value have emphasized the past? 

How far will new standards education really requir- 
ing higher level foreign language training for more students? 
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were teach foreign language all elementary children, 
how many them would ever have any real use for it? 

what extent there really going new need for more 
Americans know other languages well? 

what extent may the current interest foreign language 


the elementary level passing one—and left with “dead 
horse”? 


Program. Thus far, agreements have been reached the 
nature program foreign language instruction the elementary 
school. How concerned are with the shape such program? 

Which children (all, gifted only, volunteers, etc.) should study 
foreign language? 

Who will teach foreign language the elementary school? Can 
get trained teachers? Can teach chiefly with audio aids? 

which grade shall start? Can carry through other 
grades? 

Which language languages shall teach? How shall 
decide? 


10. What shall our goal? How much proficiency? 


Balance. have recognized that adding foreign language in- 
struction our elementary program may affect its balance. How 
concerned are about this 

11. How well could meet the need for foreign language 
placing outside the program—before after school Saturday? 

12. adding foreign language the elementary program, 
what extent may opening the door pressure from other 
special areas? leading greater departmentalization? 

13. Where the time for teaching foreign language come 
from? Will anything suffer? so, what? 

14. How important foreign language for our children compared 
the rest our program? 

15. How well can adapt foreign language instruction tested 
ways working with elementary children (providing for individual 
differences and on) 


Pressure. Many outside groups have been interested encourag- 
ing add foreign language instruction our elementary program. 
How concerned are about such pressure? 

16. what extent may have been over-hasty trying get 


something going foreign language order satisfy public concern 
pressure? 


| 


17. what extent are some parents asking for foreign language 
the elementary school for reasons unrelated its value (its “snob 
appeal,” etc.) 

18. How well will succeed building wide teacher support 
for adding foreign language the elementary program? 

19. How honest have been planning foreign language 
program that will really add something? 

20. felt pressure possibility it, how concerned would 
about foreign language elementary school? 


writer decided send questionnaires three groups 
persons who are concerned with the elementary-school cur- 
riculum. sought prepare lists fifty names each curricu- 
lum directors, elementary-school supervisors, and college teachers 
elementary education. 

Selection for these groups was made very roughly. Most 
the curriculum directors assistant superintendents instruc- 
tion Ohio were needed fill the quota for that category. The 
names the elementary-school supervisors were selected from 
the state directory—approximately one-third from county offices 
and the rest from cities large enough support such personnel. 
The list college teachers was compiled from recommendations 
colleagues. The comparatively poor response from this group 
probably due partly test ennui, but may also attributed 
inclusion persons not chiefly concerned with elementary 
education. contrast, the response public-school personnel 
was excellent. 

all cases, the limited number persons from which 
choose made any kind planned sampling unfeasible. re- 
sult, although the job classifications are retained Table which 
reports the responses, there will little effort distinguish 
differences among them interpreting findings. About all that 
can claimed for the respondents that they are group 
Ohio educators involved program development pre-service 
elementary education. 

the table the responses are reported averages, com- 
pared with the midpoint 2.5 that would result from even 
distribution the six-point scale used (0-5, from none great 
deal concern). shown the last column, the total average 
was 3.3, above what could expected from responses dis- 
tributed evenly over all six positions. 
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The most striking departure from this 3.3 average found 
the category questions dealing with Program. The subtotal 
average for the five items 3.8; here also the only item averaging 
4.0 found—item “Who will teach foreign language the 


TABLE 
CoNCERN ABOUT LANGUAGE THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AMONG 


Curriculum 
Directors 
46) 


Category and Number 
Items 


RW 


Program 
4.0 4.0 
3.8 3.6 
Subtotals 
Balance 
2.4 2.8 
3.8 
3.0 
Pressure 
3.3 
2.9 2.9 
Subtotals 


elementary school? Can get trained teachers? Can teach 
chiefly with audio aids?” The other four questions the category 
are equally specific. 

The concentration concern for this category seems indi- 
cate that concern has been diverted from questions related 
need, balance, and pressure the practical problems how 
plan and staff the foreign-language program the elementary 
school. The writer had expected much greater concern with the 


Elementary-School College 
Total 
(2) (5) 
Need 
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other three categories. Had the questions been posed year 
earlier, perhaps the difference would have been the direction 
the more philosophical aspects. That the field truly puzzled 
how about developing the program has been borne out 
later tests interest that have led the organization the 
Modern Language Study the Center for School Experimenta- 

The concern expressed the 122 respondents the twenty 
questions ranges from 2.6 for the question lowest the list 
4.0 the top. certain cases, differences among the questions 
may actually more revealing than differences among cate- 
gories. For example, while the Balance group whole rates 
low, two its questions (13 and 14) are among the highest. This 
may indicate disparity relevance between these and the other 
items the category, may simply result from greater clarity 
expression these than other questions. 

indicated earlier, differences among the three classifica- 
tions professional persons should given little, any, weight 
because the rough basis for selecting “representatives” for each 
group. may note that the curriculum directors, who were al- 
most complete population for the state, expressed greater con- 
cern than the other respondents; the latter, however, particularly 


college teachers elementary education, may not representa- 
tive their groups. 


INTERPRETING these results, one must take into account the 
lack opportunity indicate why little concern might 
felt over particular question. several respondents indicated 
reference questions the category Balance, one may not 
think much about question (such number 15, “How well can 
succeed adapting foreign language instruction tested 
ways working with elementary children?”) simply because 
one has ruled out the possibility actually being confronted with 
this kind problem. reject the need for adding such 
program instruction the curriculum, then may not 
concerned all about some its problematic aspects. short, 
this study useful chiefly indication that those responding 
feel considerable concern respect foreign-language in- 
struction the elementary school. 


May issue the will carry article the substudy dealing 
with foreign language the elementary school. 
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Teaching Opportunities 1960 
HAROLD REYNARD HAZEL BROWN 


Mr. Reynard and Mrs. Brown are chairman and assistant chair- 
man the Division Appointments, Bureau Educational 
Research and Service, Ohio State University. 


College Education Ohio State University prepared 

118 more teachers 1960 than 1959, gain per 

cent. There was also significant increase the number 
persons available accept teaching positions—from 476 1959 
583 1960, increase 22.5 per cent. Table shows dis- 
tribution the graduates the College Education during the 
last five years, indicating the number certified and those available 
for teaching. 


TABLE 


NuMBER GRADUATES THE COLLEGE EDUCATION AND NUMBER 
TEACHING EacH YEAR FROM 1956 1960 


PERCENTAGE 
DIFFERENCE 
FROM 

1956 1960 


YEAR GRADUATION 
CATEGORIES 


(6) 


Granted nonteaching 10.6 
Placed teaching positions..... +59.3 


Unfortunately, not all certificated graduates enter the pro- 
fession immediately after receiving their degrees. Some remain 
for graduate study, large number young women marry and 
not accept teaching positions, and quite few men enter the 
military service. However, these losses the profession, generally 
temporary, are less critical than the alarming loss business and 
industry. During the past year, sixty-eight graduates, representing 
8.7 per cent those certified for teaching, accepted employment 
outside the teaching profession. Table presents summary 
the reasons given graduates, who were certified but were not 
available accept teaching positions during the period 1956 
1960. Experience indicates that many the 111 graduates 1960 
who did not accept teaching positions because graduate study, 
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military service, marriage will eventually enter the profession. 
Although not large, significant gains were made the num- 
ber speech and hearing therapy, biology, comprehensive science, 
music, and English teachers who were prepared and were avail- 
able for teaching. distribution the graduates relation 
their major areas preparation and the number available 
teach each area for 1959 and 1960 presented Table III. 
Geographic preferences the candidates prevented the place- 
ment three graduates 1960. Even the fields social studies 


TABLE 
CERTIFIED GRADUATES AND THEIR STATED REASONS 
Not ENTERING TEACHING FROM 1956 1960 


YEAR GRADUATION 


FoR 
TEACHING 


Specific location required...... 00.0 


and biology, where shortage obtains, the candidate may find 
teaching position his choice not limited location. 


the increase the number graduates was 
increase the requests for all categories educational per- 
sonnel. Requests received the Division Appointments have 
increased from 6,877 1951 24,434 1960, gain 255 per 
cent. When these mounting requests are viewed alongside the 
number prepared for teaching, the situation appears critical. 

Although the shortage elementary-school and college teach- 
ers source problems, the scarcity specialized personnel 
such guidance counselors, experienced principals for elemen- 
tary and junior and senior high schools, and curriculum experts 
has caused equally serious problems the operation Ohio 
schools. The demand for specialists reading and special edu- 
cation far exceeds the supply. 

increased demand for experienced principals, supervi- 
sors, and curriculum specialists has been due, part, the con- 
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TABLE 


TEACHING, AND THE PERCENTAGE SECURING 


TEACHING 
FIELD Percent- 
age 
Placed 

Arts— 

Business Education ... 100 
Elementary Education 272 217 98.5 263 

Speech and Hearing 

Home Economics ..... 100 
Languages— 

Physical Education— 

Science— 

Comprehensive .... 100 


TEACHING 


1960 
Number Percent- 
Avail- age 
able Placed 
(6) (7) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
222 100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
92.7 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
97-9 
96.7 


struction larger building units and consolidation school 
districts. decreasing demand for executive heads can also 
attributed consolidation. Requests for administrative personnel 


received during 1960 are follows: 


Administrative Positions Number 

Calls 

Superintendents assistant superintendents ..... 
Public-school administrative officers (other than 

superintendents, principals, executive heads).......... 

Elementary-school principals supervisors....... 

College administrative 103 

school principals and assistant principals....... 


TEACHING 


NO 
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The “tidal wave” students, longer confined public 
schools, caused marked increase the number requests for 
college teachers: 3,556 1960, gain 19.5 per cent over the 
number for 1959. critical shortage well-qualified college 
teachers exists all fields except fine arts and history. Following 
list the areas which demand for college teachers was 
greatest 1960: 


222 Elementary Education ............. 153 
Women’s Physical Education........ 205 Administration 


Many requests for college personnel are sent directly pro- 
fessors and department heads and not reach the Division 
Appointments. Requests analyzed here, therefore, represent only 
portion the total personnel needs the college level. this 
office slightly more than qualified candidates were available 
for college teaching positions during 1960. 

There little reason for optimism concerning the teacher 
shortage the fields elementary education, English, mathe- 
matics, special education, music, general science, and women’s 
physical education. analysis the requests for public-school 
teachers the various teaching fields shown Table IV. 

Most the requests were for teachers single subject 
rather than combination subjects. Although minor variations 
occur from year year because localized influences, the sub- 
jects generally not combined with other subjects are the following: 


Fine Arts Library 

Industrial Arts Personnel and Guidance 
Core Physical Education 
Business Education Special Education 

Home Economics Speech and Hearing Therapy 
Music Elementary Education 


Because the need for flexibility school programs 
and the similarity the preparation teachers related fields 
such mathematics and science, there were number re- 
quests for persons capable teaching two more subjects. The 
following combinations were requested most often during 1960: 


Teaching Fields Teaching Fields Frequently Requested 
Frequently Combined Combination with Specified Fields 
with Other Fields 
English Social Studies, Spanish, Speech, 
Foreign Languages 
Social Studies English 
History English 


Speech English Dramatics 
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French Spanish English 
Latin English Spanish 
Spanish English, French, Latin 
Mathematics Science 
Biology General Science 
Chemistry General Science Mathematics 
General Science Mathematics 
Physical Science Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics 
Physics Mathematics 
Men’s Physical 
Education Social Studies, Science, Mathematics, 
Driver Education 
TABLE 


SUBJECT TEACHING FIELD Asa Combined 
Single with Other 
Subject Subjects 


Distributive Education ............ 


Languages— 


Psychology ....... 
Physical Education— 


Science— 
Special Education 
Speech and Hearing Therapy....... 


) 
(1) (3) (4) 
Arts— 
480 425 
354 317 
245 245 
373 
376 192 184 
375 215 160 
269 244 
1272 913 359 
Personnel and Guidance............. 403 374 
453 168 285 
| 
105 
564 382 182 
165 104 
356 
722 718 
303 303 
936 936 
8434 8434 
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continued heavy demand for elementary-school teachers 
resulted increase 7.4 per cent over the figure for 1959 
and 260 per cent during the last ten years. Requests for several 
teachers received the Division Appointments 
are presented Table Largest among these increases was that 
for college teachers: 581 more 1960, 19.5 per cent over the fig- 


TABLE 
REQUESTS FOR PERSONNEL RECEIVED THE 
APPOINTMENTS DURING THE Past TEN YEARS 


REQUESTS REQUESTS FOR 
YEAR FOR ALL 
(5) (6) 
215 953 
220 1,396 
1,012 
269 1,283 
344 1,796 
471 1,961 
2,668 
512 2,778 
882 2,975 
624 


and miscellaneous calls are included the total number requests 
received but are not indicated any the four categories Columns 3-6. 


ure for 1959. Little hope for meeting the teacher shortage exists 
long the number requests for teachers continues remain 
three four times large the number prepared. 


for beginning public-school teachers placed the Di- 
vision increased only slightly during 1960. The number 
graduates seeking employment outside the profession and the 
mounting requests for teachers indicate that increases salary 
have not kept pace with needs. 1961 larger increases will 
necessary prevent the ratio the number graduates placed 
teaching the number teachers prepared from becoming 
greater than was 1960. 

1959 the median salary for beginning teachers was $4,200; 
1960, was $4,250. Median salaries for inexperienced teachers 
for the years 1956 1960 are follows: 


| 
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Beginning teachers’ salaries 1960 ranged from $3,400 
$6,600. This wide variance may partially accounted for 
differences cost living, recruiting difficulties certain 
school systems because their location, and the desire for only 
top-flight candidates wealthier systems. 

Expanded enrollments and new construction raised the pre- 
mium placed special-service personnel and experienced prin- 
cipals. Only small number the latter were available the 
elementary- and and senior-high school levels. Begin- 
ning school administrators are finding dwindling opportunities 
both superintendencies and principalships, although assistant- 
ships are available. 

Experienced principals were employed for salaries ranging 
from $7,500 $12,500. Salaries for those who were inexperienced 
ranged from $6,000 $8,000. Executive heads’ and superinten- 
dents’ salaries varied from $7,000 $17,500. 


the schools Ohio continue part the pro- 
gram the Division. major effort being made meet 
research needs the area public-school personnel. study 
determine the extent and causes failure among beginning 
teachers now progress. Information concerning opportunities 
various teaching fields and counseling respect career 
planning for young administrators and teachers provided 
through visits classes education and through individual 
interviews with candidates. The professional staff had interviews 
with 2,500 students, faculty members, alumni, and employing 
officials during 1960. the period February July 10, 163 
these officials interviewed 1,645 candidates the Division 
conference rooms. large number candidates visited schools 
and colleges for interviews following the recommendations 
this office employers. 

summary, the Division received 24,434 requests for edu- 
cational personnel during 1960. total 1,520 candidates were 
registered. The staff prepared 12,000 sets credentials for pro- 
spective employers. the 773 certificated graduates, 
available for teaching, and 580 were placed teaching positions. 


Records show that the Division placed 1,100 candidates during 
1960. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Achievement and Opportunity 


publication the Ohio Forestry Association 

Guide Teaching Conservation Ohio Elementary 

noteworthy achievement and provides im- 
portant opportunity for the elementary schools the state. Its 
publication the most recent series measures aimed 
improving conservation education the schools Ohio. 

The preparation guidebook this kind was one the 
major recommendations state-wide conference educators 
and conservationists held June, 1957. This conference recom- 
mended, among other things, the preparation “conservation 
concepts chart” and teacher’s guidebook. Pursuant the first 
these recommendations, task force was appointed prepare 
the chart, which was published and distributed schools the 
state the fall 

Following the preparation the chart, task force seven- 
teen persons was appointed prepare guidebook accompany 
and supplement it. This group, with the assistance some twenty 
other persons, prepared the Guide, which was published Janu- 
ary this year. the time this issue the appears, 
copies will have been distributed the schools the state. 

The Guide comprises eight sections: “Conservation Educa- 
tion Function the Elementary School,” “Planning and 
Organizing for Conservation Learning,” “Important Conserva- 
tion Understandings,” “The Development Selected General- 
izations,” Few Sample Units,” “Providing Firsthand Experi- 
ences for Conservation Education,” “Facilities and Services for 
Resource Conservation,” and “Bibliography.” copy the 
chart carried pocket the inside back cover the book. 

The task forces which prepared the guidebook and chart 
included not only specialists conservation and conservation 
education, but elementary-school teachers and supervisors who 
are the firing line. the chapter titles indicate, the content 
comprehensive. There good reason believe that the Guide 


Dambach, Charles A., and Finlay, Robert R., editors. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Fores- 
try Association, Inc., 1961. viii 127 pp. 

See New Teaching Aid,” BULLETIN, XXXVIII (March 
1959), 
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has high potential for the improvement the education 
children and youth the important field natural-resource 
management. 


matter. Experience proves that the preparation and dis- 
tribution good teaching aids and materials not ensure that 
very many teachers will make good use them. There are 
many demands the time and energy teachers and the 
schools are flooded with much material that much 
“filed and forgotten.” 

What can done secure proper use, least proper 
consideration, this guidebook teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators? The most promising means, believe, 
organize workshops work conferences over the state, the agenda 
which would examination the guidebook and chart 
and discussion ways which teachers different grade 
levels and different kinds situations could use them. 

Workshops this kind could arranged with comparative 
ease. There the State Department Education supervisor 
conservation and outdoor education, one whose functions 
assist local schools organizing and conducting workshops 
and conferences this field. Moreover, there great wealth 
specialized talent available for service consultants: competent 
persons are found the faculties many public schools, 
colleges, and universities, the staffs various government 
agencies and private organizations, and elsewhere. The services 
many these can made available local workshop groups 
gratis nominal cost. 

The importance instruction conservation, the wealth 
teaching aids (including the new Guide) that exists, and the 
amount personal help available add unusual oppor- 
tunity improve the school program this area. hope that 
many schools and school systems take advantage it. Persons 
interested organizing conferences workshops should write 
to: Supervisor Conservation and Outdoor Education, State 
Department Education, Departments State Building, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 
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Letter the Editor 


take very strong exception your editorial comments 

contained the February 1961, issue the 
You declare this statement that “Repre- 
sentatives the state universities Ohio are actively opposing 
the creation community colleges.” This completely incorrect. 

You would aware this fact you had the testimony 
which presented behalf the Inter-University Council 
Ohio the Ingler Commission October, 1960. enclosing 
copy that statement for your information. 

You declare further that the representatives the state uni- 
versities Ohio believe that the existing state institutions should 
have monopoly state-supported formal education beyond 
that provided the elementary and secondary schools. You even 
far assert that the preservation this monopoly 
apparently the chief motivation the publication the brochure, 
“Your State Universities Ohio.” 

believe you have attributed entirely the wrong motivations 
the representatives the state universities Ohio the pre- 
paration this brochure. your comment you indicate that 
the first four pages dealing with the importance higher educa- 
tion the state and the services rendered the state universities, 
together with their needs, are matters with which few people 
would quarrel. not see how you can then conclude that the 
preservation monopoly the chief motivation the publi- 
cation the brochure. 

Are you suggesting that the state universities should never 
have established branches, and are you suggesting that wrong 
call attention their existence, the services which they 
render, and the cost their operation? Certainly the present 
situation Ohio for opportunity education beyond the high 
school would seriously restricted our branches did not exist. 

seems you completely ignore the basic question con- 
fronting the State Ohio your desire promote community 
colleges and your eagerness critical state-university 
leadership. The question not whether Ohio should should 
not have system community colleges. The basic problem 
this state how much educational service the citizens are willing 
finance. This question which you may choose ignore, 
but one which the leadership our state universities cannot 
easily escape. 
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You not mention the fact that Governor DiSalle submit- 
ted the 1959 legislature increased budget and program 
increased taxation. You not mention the fact that apparently 
this program was overwhelmingly repudiated the voters 
Ohio the general election 1960. You not mention the 
fact that, order balance the budget recognized needs sub- 
mitted the 1961 General Assembly, the Governor has proposed 
reduce the appropriation support the School Foundation 
Program $30,000,000 and the appropriation support the 
state universities $9,000,000. 

The representatives the state universities Ohio have been 
very much concerned about the level support available for 
education all levels. believe demonstrable that the 
level current support, well proposed support, not ade- 
quate. More than this, are opposed the introduction new 
educational programs which can only financed sharing 
existing inadequate resources. 

the General Assembly Ohio were willing appropriate 
the funds originally recommended for the School Foundation 
Program and for the state universities, think you would find the 
attitude the state university presidents toward community 
colleges entirely different from the hostility which you now 
perceive. 

Instead ascribing our hostility the motivation de- 
sire for monopoly, why not fair recognize the facts and 
attribute our concern one for the financial well-being our 
existing institutions? 

sure that you are not proposing your editorial com- 
ment that community colleges should supported further 
reduction the appropriations our state universities. Yet this, 
effect, exactly what your comments would appear suggest. 


President, Miami University 


such length the editorial and his sending copy his 

statement before the Ingler Commission. Prior the receipt 

his letter, had not read his testimony. this, said that “The 
[Continued page 
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READINGS 


Books Read 


Moos, Francis E.; al. The Campus and the State. 
Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. xii 414 pp. 

GOVERNMENT AND Epucation. The Efficiency 
Freedom. Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. viii 


The Committee Government and Higher Education, financed 
grant from The Fund for the Advancement Education, requested Mr. 
Moos and Mr. Rourke investigate state control state institutions 
higher education. report their investigation, based heavily question- 
naire returns, letters, and personal interviews covering 344 public colleges 
and universities, provides detailed information about such control state 
auditors, controllers, purchasing departments, personnel-management 
groups, central building agencies, governors, legislative committees, and 
central co-ordinating boards. 

The authors reported trend toward increased state control public 
higher education since 1917. This has been brought about the large 
increases expenditures for public higher education, efforts state 
governments operate efficiently, occasionally desires state officials 
gain political prestige refusing approve certain requested expendi- 
tures, and sometimes inefficient local management such institutions. 


Traditionally, the law has assigned explicit responsibility for the man- 
agement higher education independent lay governing boards. 

Now all this may changed even without any official revision 
the law. one state agency acquires authority allocate building 
funds sees fit, another set the salaries professors, and still 
another approve the purchase experimental apparatus, the re- 
sponsibility vested the governing board may become, the long 
run, legal fiction. And extensive power over colleges and univer- 
sities continues delegated non-educational officials, the public 
may soon have difficulty identifying the seat actual responsibility 
for the development higher education any state. 

Moreover, some educators suggest that the steady deterioration 
the independence state colleges and universities may have adverse 
implications for the autonomy private institutions (Moos and 
Rourke, page 4). 


Both publications make the point that institutions higher educa- 
tion are different function and procedure than other state agencies and 
must kept free from restrictions which impair the quality teaching 
and research the campus. 

the bulletin, The Efficiency Freedom, the Committee Gov- 
ernment and Higher Education, under whose advisement the study the 
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campus and the state was made, attempted determine the proper re- 
lationships between state-supported institutions higher education and 
the state authorities. this connection, the Committee reviews and 
prets the high lights The Campus and the State. They suggest twenty- 
nine ways which the various groups concerned can move toward 
satisfactory relationship regards state control public higher education. 
These include: (1) more efforts the part all parties concerned toward 
clear and honest communication; (2) persistent efforts the part the 
higher-education authorities for efficient management and wisdom ex- 
pansion their programs; (3) careful review the state officials 
statutes and practices influencing control higher education; (4) co- 
operative study representatives all groups the best control practice 
which will provide for efficiency state government and permit optimum 
autonomy state institutions higher education. 

occurs the reviewer that the problem “local” autonomy exists 
not only between the state institutions and the state authorities, but also 
between the central administrators each university and the deans, de- 
partment chairmen, and other department members. The problem the 
unit” having freedom from unnecessary restrictions while being re- 
lated over-all institutional practices analogous that involved state 


control the institution. 
ANDERSON 


lege Counseling. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. 
xii 392 pp. 

the author states, “The service the faculty member the 
counseling program institutions the concern this book” (page 12). 
The author deals directly with the counseling role and functions the 
faculty and suggests implications for the entire college-student personnel 
program. Separate chapters deal with the co-ordination counseling 
services, the whole student, the role the faculty member counseling, 
faculty advisory programs, in-service training faculty, problems 
faculty advisory programs, decision-making faculty advising, the non- 
counseling faculty member and the staff employee counseling programs, 
central records, articulation high-school and college counseling, faculty 
orientation programs, parents the co-ordinated counseling program, 
and the student who assumes counseling responsibilities. 

Although Mrs. Hardee makes valiant effort differentiate advising 
from counseling, she does use the terms interchangeably. certain amount 
confusion develops one thinks counseling professionalized 
relationship between counselor and client. The faculty adviser, who 
most instances represents subject-matter area, invaluable person 
the student-personnel program, but usually would not consider himself 
professional counselor with specialized training and experience. Were 
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not for the magic the term “counseling,” the author might well have 
entitled her book “The Faculty the College-Student Personnel Program,” 
more appropriately, “The Faculty the College Advisory Program.” 

Through her own sophistication about personnel work, 
Mrs. Hardee discusses and evaluates her points practical manner. For 
example, she lists reasons why many teachers take dim view the 
counseling role and, conversely, why some counselors have given teachers 
wrong impressions about their role. 

addition her own firsthand information, the author provides 
comments and descriptions about many personnel programs 
which she obtained from surveys other institutional practices. This kind 
documentation from different areas the college scene extends the 
scope what otherwise might perceived one person’s point view. 
extensive bibliography and appendix letters, reports, and forms 
used different colleges student-personnel activities add the useful- 


nes his book. 


DEPARTMENT CLASSROOM TEACHERS, NATIONAL 
Conditions Work for Quality Teaching. Washington, D.C.: The 
Association, 1959. 158 pp. 

This publication the outcome study, conducted the De- 
partment Classroom Teachers the NEA, work conditions that 
face the nation’s public-school teachers and administrators. Specifically, the 
purposes the report are first, describe some the conditions that 
prevent American education from attaining the excellence required meet 
today’s basic needs; and second, make certain proposals for improving 
these conditions. 

Much the information based the opinions sampling 
classroom teachers, school administrators, and others, fifty issues relat- 
ing conditions work the public schools. These opinions were 
determined means questionnaire. The writers also make use 
data reported seventy-seven publications pertinent the problem 
being studied. this way they attempt direct the “best” advice the 
profession can give, the basis its study and experience, toward 
conditions which must accepted and supported citizens the United 
States quality education achieved. 

What, then, are the conditions work and how are they treated 
this report? The writers recognize five “rights” conditions work for 
quality teaching: 


The right professional status 

The right manageable task 

The right personal consideration 
The right leadership opportunities 
The right economic satisfaction 
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Each these clarified operational principles that seem justi- 
fiable terms the evidence gathered. The five rights set forth, 
effect, represent declaration behalf the professional classroom 
teachers and school administrators America. 

Bacon once wrote, “Some books are tasted, others swal- 
lowed, and some few chewed and digested.” the five conditions 
work for quality teaching are ever realized practice, and 
such euphonious phrases “We have the right are ever 
replaced the reality, “We have .,” both educators and the lay public 
must “chew and digest” information presented such publications 
Conditions Work for Quality Teaching. This report recommended 
everyone who regards universal education high quality prime 
goal, for presents blueprint for establishing quality working condi- 
tions for public-school classroom teachers and administrators. 


Jr. 


al. Delinquent Behavior: Principles and Prac- 
tices. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1959. Vol. II. 
35° 

This the second volume major publication which has been 
issued the NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project. The first entitled 
Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the Individual (also 1959). The present 
volume reviews the various attempts the schools help the child who 
showing signs potential delinquency well work co-operatively 
with the home, social agencies, juvenile court, and police. view the 
theoretical base lines discovered the first volume, the guidelines for 
action this book are supposed focus delinquency prevention. 

The base lines which are underlie the program are follows: 
delinquency norm-violating behavior, expressed overwhelmingly chil- 
dren the working class the United States; among the lower-class 
children, primarily the child whose aspiration level exceeds his po- 
tential whose aspirations are thwarted, who gets into trouble; this child 
preponderantly normal—that is, free emotional disturbances—and 
frequently comes from “female-based” household where the father 
absent ineffective. 

These are excellent sociological principles, but they have not been 
carried over into the “guidelines for action.” The various kinds school 
programs which attempt prevent delinquency are not critically evaluated. 
These programs are very inadequately described and the theoretical base 
lines are not used criteria demonstrate operational effectiveness 
ineffectiveness. However, teachers and administrators will receive many 
valuable hints how proceed with services and programs which 


attempt prevent delinquency, but about which the NEA Project gives 
“hard facts.” 


Watter 
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“Personality Patterns and Oral Reading: Study 
Overt Behavior the Reading Situation Reveals Reactions 
Dependence, Aggression, and Withdrawal Children.” New York: 
New York University Press, 1959. pp. (Mimeographed). 

The relationship physical, intellectual, and emotional factors 
reading disability has been explored investigators for many years. The 
significance the first two factors has been clearly demonstrated, but 
that the emotional factor less distinctly so. Miss Natchez’ study, which 
she reports “Personality Patterns and Oral Reading,” important 
step toward the further illumination this latter association. 

Following leads provided related literature, the author explored 
these specific hypotheses: “(1) The retarded reader will display more 
frustration-type reactions the classroom reading situation than the non- 
retarded reader. (2) The retarded reader will react the reading situa- 
tion the way reacts frustrating situations general” (page 3). 
Review the literature revealed that dependence, aggression, and with- 
drawal seem typical retarded readers. These three traits, therefore, 
were the frustration-type reactions selected for study. Techniques devised 
measure the traits are given detail the investigator. 

The subjects chosen were eighty-nine fifth- and sixth-grade white boys 
three public schools Westchester New York State. test 
the first hypothesis, sixty boys were divided into two groups thirty 
retarded and thirty nonretarded readers. Their reactions were recorded 
during classroom reading exercises and analyzed comparing the means 
total reaction scores the groups. test the second hypothesis, the 
reactions fifty-nine retarded readers (the thirty used the first portion 
the study plus twenty-nine additional readers) both reading and 
nonreading situations were obtained and compared. 

Results supported both the original hypotheses: 


(1) Retarded readers obtained significantly higher reaction scores than 
non-retarded readers. (2) There appeared high degree rela- 
tionship between reaction scores obtained non-reading situations 
and reaction scores obtained reading situations (page 52). 

Miss Natchez concludes her book with interpretation and implica- 
tions. seems most likely that differences frustration-type reactions 
“between retarded and non-retarded readers might best accounted 
for frustration response reading” (page 57). The frustration “may 
further block learning which turn may intensify [their] frustrations. 
Such interaction may soon result vicious circle” (page 57). possible 
that Horney’s theory basic anxiety may account for the consistency 
reactions reading and nonreading situations. 

There are two important implications this study. The first “relates 
the frustration the retarded reader the reading situation and 
suggests that school personnel general and remedial specialists par- 
ticular concentrate their efforts prevention and decrease frustration 
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throughout the school years” (page 59). The second “arises out the 
finding that retarded readers utilize similar emotional reactions varied 
stress stimuli” and “suggests that specialized instruction combine appro- 
priate techniques from the fields both education and psychology 
order strengthen the therapeutic effects the remedial session. the 
child’s attitudes well his academic weaknesses must considered” 
(page 60). 

The author recommends that three research procedures undertaken 
prior adoption these suggestions: first, extension this study 
the primary grades; second, investigation different degrees 
frustration; and third, research discover which psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques are most suitable for reading sessions. 

This study carefully designed and executed and well worth the 
consideration anyone the field education who concerned with 


reading disability. ARMELDA 


Buros, Oscar editor. The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook. 
Highland Park, New Jersey: Gryphon Press, 1959. xxx 1292 pp. 


The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook the eighth the series 
tests-and-measurements review volumes published under the editorship 
Oscar Krisen Buros since 1933. The current Yearbook the fifth the 
series appearing the “Yearbook” format, although the term something 
misnomer since successive volumes have never appeared closer than 
two-year intervals and one instance nine-year interval. Six years 
have elapsed since the publication the Fourth Yearbook. The erratic 
publication schedule deplored, since the Buros Yearbooks have 
been and surely will continue the outstanding guide published test 
materials the English-speaking nations the world. 

Each reports only tests published since the last Yearbook 
previously published tests which there has been substantial revision. 
Each test entry lists the following information: the test title; description 
the groups for which the test intended; the date copyright; the 
number and kind part scores available; whether the test individual 
group; whether machine scorable; description the forms, parts, 
and levels available; reliability and validity; cost; timing; and the author 
and publisher. Each entry followed bibliography all known ref- 
erences the construction, validity, use, and limitations the test very 
helpful feature which unfortunately eliminated the projected 
Sixth Yearbook for reasons economy); original test reviews prepared 
specifically for the volume one more 350 (for the Fifth Yearbook) 
distinguished reviewers; excerpts from other reviews first published else- 
where; and cross references relevant reviews earlier Yearbooks. The 
Fifth Yearbook contains such information for 957 tests, under the follow- 
ing headings: “Achievement Batteries,’ “Character and Personality,” 
“English,” “Fine Arts,” “Foreign Languages,” “Intelligence,” ‘“Mathe- 
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matics,” “Miscellaneous” (including such important fields Education, 
Health, Industrial Arts, Psychology, and thirteen others), “Multi-Aptitude 
Batteries new category the Fifth Yearbook), “Reading,” “Science,” 
“Sensory-Motor,” “Social Studies,” and “Vocations.” 

The Fifth Yearbook continues the practice previous volumes the 
series including lengthy section devoted the listing and review 
books the measurement field. lists 485 such books together with 535 
excerpts from book reviews journals, under the headings: “General,” 
“Achievement,” “Intelligence,” “Miscellaneous,” “Personality,” and “Voca- 
tions.” Other useful features include Periodical Directory and Index, 
Publishers Directory and Index, and Classified Index Tests. 

This volume, together with the Third and Fourth Yearbooks, provides 
critical catalog almost every test print this time. The series in- 
dispensable all professional test users and should available school 
libraries for the use teachers. 


Loomis, Mary The Preadolescent: Three Major Concerns. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. xviii 310 pp. 


The preadolescent years have tended the forgotten period our 
long study childhood. Recently several centers have turned their re- 
search toward the developmental problems these years, but all too little 
being done relate these findings classroom situations help the 
teacher the nine- fourteen-year-old. is, therefore, with great pleasure 
that have read this report Mary Jane Loomis, who qualified long 
experience teacher and scholar speak behalf education pre- 
adolescents. She has made significant contribution the research litera- 
ture, for this sound action research, but she also presents picture 
real human beings living and working together highly effective school 
situation. 

One the unique features the book the way the author shares 
with the reader her understanding these boys and girls and her planning 
with them and for them. Through fascinating series anecdotal records, 
she reveals not only the interests, abilities, and growth patterns the 
children, but also the skills, insights, and guidance techniques sensi- 
tive master teacher. Rarely find teacher willing share gen- 
erously herself and her relationships with children. Miss Loomis 
inspiration both parents and teachers. patterned behavior, abso- 
lutes, “methods,” such—yet the book filled with many practical 
suggestions. 

Selecting three the major problems this age group—‘Aspiring 
Greater Independence,” “Striving for Sexual Identification,” and “Look- 
ing Ahead Junior High School and Adolescent follows 
consistent pattern the three parts her study. Building clear picture 
the developmental needs related each problem, she goes show 
how the teacher parent can help children meet these needs through 
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value-centered guidance. fourth short section devoted anecdotes clari- 
fies these experiences. The last chapter each main section looks ahead 
the many other ways that the needs might met within the classroom. 
These “related experiences” suggest wealth possibilities that teachers 
parents can adapt apply their own situations. 

The entire study, based scholarly piece research, concerned 
with values and the valuing process they apply the experiences shared 
with group fifth- and sixth-grade children over period two years. 
Many the values and much the process are equally valid other age 
levels. The book should receive praise most timely 


resource. 


Kent State University 


Editorial Comment 


[Continued from page 


state supported universities are not opposed system junior 
colleges community colleges for Ohio,” and offered thought- 
ful analysis some the problems involved meeting the 
increasing demand for education. find impossible recon- 
cile this testimony with the contents the brochure, and believe 
that most readers would interpret the latter did. Moreover, 
the editorial did not attribute any views Mr. Millett individu- 
ally; the sentence was: “Representatives the state universities 
Ohio are actively opposing the creation community colleges.” 
The comparative length the different parts the brochure 
immaterial; the Whereas section formal resolution often 
much longer than the Resolved section. 

not suggest that the state universities made mistake 
establishing branches; reject the idea that the branches con- 
stitute adequate response the need for education beyond the 
high school. would appalled there were any likelihood 
that the state would blanketed with dozens small com- 
munity colleges, but believe that the danger this quite 
remote. The state universities certainly need great deal more 
money than they are receiving; does not follow that the state 
should postpone the establishment community colleges until 
existing institutions receive all the support they believe they need. 
safe say that this were done, Ohio would never have 
any community colleges. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE COLLEGE EDUCATION 


The Larger View the University. 


Louis The Boyd Bode Memorial Lectures, 1960. 
pp. 1961. $1.00. 


noted professor economics discusses higher education America. 
His lectures are entitled “Problems and Challenges” and “Attitudes 
and Policies.” 


Educational Needs Out-of-School Youth Columbus, Ohio. 


$.50 copies for $1.00. 


report research project sponsored the Institute Child De- 
velopment and Family Life Chio State University. 

Teaching the String Bass: with 500 Playing Hints. 
This manual presents analysis necessary playing skills. 

Can Read Myself!” Some Books for Independent Reading 
the Primary Grades. 


The librarian the Ohio State University School has prepared 
annotated list books arranged according three levels difficulty. 
Exploring Independent Reading the Primary Grades. 


Bulletin II. pp. $1.00. 


Exploratory investigations problems arising when children the 
first three grades choose their own reading materials. 


Orders should addressed Publications Office, Ohio State University, 
242 18th Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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